




















THe WorsHip OF THE GopDEss KARLE. 


SEEK AND FIND; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH ERNEST IS AWAKENED BY A LOUD 
KNOCKING. 


T= Splash continued on her course up the 

lake, after I had landed Bob Hale. It was 
quite dark, and I told Kate she need not stay 
in the cuddy any longer. She came out, and 
satdown near me. I was still in doubt as to 
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what I should do with her; and now that Bob 
had left me, the problem seemed more difficult 
than before. Mrs. Loraine was not a woman 
to let the matter rest where it was. She was 
full of spirit and vindictiveness, and as she 
was the legal guardian of Kate, she would not 
let her escape pass.unnoticed. 

In the morning, if not before, it would be 
discovered that the bird had flown. After the 
interest Bob and I had manifested in the 
welfare of the young lady, her guardian would 
know where to apply for information, and I 
might expect to hear from her in the course of 
twenty-four hours, and it was not improbable 
that the search would be commenced that very 
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evening. I told Kate, as we sailed along, that 
her absence would create a tempest in the 
household of her step-mother, and that we 
must bé prepared for vigorous proceedings 
on her part. 

‘““T hope I haven't got you into trouble, 
Ernest Thornton,” said she, her tones indi- 
cating much anxiety. 

‘‘Never mind me, Kate. I am _ used to 
trouble, and I can stand anything. I only 
hope I shall be able to keep you safe from 
your enemies.” 

“‘Can’t I stay in this boat? That cabin is a 
nice place; I am sure it seems like a fairy pal- 
ace to me, compared with my prison house in 
the attic chamber.” 

“You might stay in the cabin a day or two; 
but of course you can’t live there for any great 
length of time. You say you have an uncle 
in New York city.” 

“Thave. If I could only find him I should 
be safe. I never saw him, at least not since I 
can remember; but as he is my father’s broth~ 
er, he must be something like my father, and 
he will take care of me.” 

‘* How can we get you to New York? That’s 
the question.” 

** If I could only reach the railroad, I should 
not be afraid to go alone,” she added, earnest- 
ly. ‘Iam sure I could find my uncle, for his 
name is not a very common one.” 

‘* But I don’t think it would be safe for you 
to go alone. We must manage that some way 
or other, though I hardly know how. It will 
need some money to pay your fare.” 

‘¢ Dear me! so it will! ” exclaimed she, blank- 
ly. ‘And I haven’t a single cent!” 

‘* Never mind, Kate; we will manage that. 
I’can raise the money for you, and see that 
you get to New York.” 

“You are very kind, Ernest Thornton,” re- 
plied she, warmly. ‘I shall have plenty of 
money some time, and will pay you back every 
cent.” : 

“There will be no trouble about that,” I 
added. ‘I am only thinking how I shall get 
you safely to your destination; but I am going 
to do it somehow or other. Are you not afraid 
to stay in the boat all night?” 

““O, no! I’m not afraid of anything but my 
attic chamber.” 

“My cabin isn’t a bad place to stay in. I 
have slept there a great many nights, in all 
parts of the lake, sometimes miles from any 
house.” 

“Tm not & bit afraid, Ernest Thornton. 
Why, the cabin is a splendid place, and there 
are two nice beds there. I'm sure I don’t want 





any better room than that. I could live there 
a whole year.” 

‘* You will not have to stay there long. Just 
as soon as I can get the money, and find some 
one to go with you to New York, I shall sail 
up the creek, where there is a railroad station, 
and you shall start for New York. Now we 
are almost to the cottage of my uncle, and you 
had better keep out of sight, for I don’t want 
any one to see you.” 

She crawled into the cuddy, and sat down on 
one of the berths. I always moored the Splash 
about ten rods from the shore, so that she could 
lie in the deep water. The row boat in which 
I came off to her was fastened to the buoy 
rope, so that I easily found the place in the 
darkness, and made fast to the moorings. I 
lowered my sails, and put everything in order 
as usual. 

‘‘ Now, Kate, I think you will be perfectly 
safe here. I will bring you off some supper 
very soon.” 

“IT don’t need any supper. Mrs. Loraine 
sent me some before she went out to ride; but 
I could not eat a mouthful.” 

**No matter; I will bring off something, and 
see you again to-night.” 

I went ashore in the row-boat. My supper 
was waiting for me in the dining-room. After 
I had finished the meal, I buttered several slices 
of bread, and wrapped them in a napkin, with 
some cheese and some cake. Probably old 
Betsey, the housekeeper, thought I had a rave- 
nous appetite that night; but she never asked 
any questions, or expressed any surprise at 
anything which occurred at the cottage. | 
pulled off to the boat again, and gave the con- 
tents of the napkin to Kate. 

“T am sorry I can’t light the lantern, Kate,” 
I added, as I handed her the provisions; “ but 
I am afraid it would betray you, if Mrs. Loraine 
should happen to come here in search of you 
to-night.” 

“TI don’t care to have a light. Iam sore 
joiced to get away from my prison that I don't 
care for anything,” said she, with enthus.asm. 
“You don’t know how much I have suffered 
over there, Ernest Thornton.” ‘ 

“‘T hope you have seen the last of it; but we 
must be very careful. In the morning you must 
stay in your cabin, for my uncle gets up very _ 
early, and walks all about the place. You 
must not let him see you on any account.” 

“‘T will not. I will be as careful as you can 
desire.” 

“In the morning I hope I shall be able todo 
something with you.” 

‘I shall trust myself wholly to you, Ernest 
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Thornton; and one of these days I hope 
to be able to repay you for your goodness 
to me.” 

“Never mind that, Kate; Iam going to do 
what I think is right because it is right. I 
suppose you thought it was rather hard in me 
to take you ashore at the pier over there, this 
afternoon ; but I’m sure I shouldn’t have dared 
todo what I have done if I hadn't seen Mrs. 
Loraine, and satisfied myself that she ill-treated 
you. 

" “T think you did just right, Ernest Thorn- 
ton; but I was willing to suffer rather than get 
you into trouble.” 

" “I don’t care for myself; it don’t make much 
difference what happens to me. If I can only 
enable you to reach your uncle in New York 
city, that is all I want. But it is getting late 
now, and I think you had better go to sleep. 
You-can do as I do, Kate, when I sleep on 
board. I always lock myself in.” 

l explained to her how this was done. There 
were two doors opening into the cuddy, one on 
each side of the mainmast, with a slide over 
each. Outside of these doors were two round 
holes, which I had sawed in the bulkhead for 
ventilation. By reaching the arm through one 
of these apertures the slide could be locked. I 
fastened Kate into the cuddy, and then gave 
her the key, with which she opened the door 
without difficulty herself. 

“I shall keep a good lookout for you,” said 
I, as I pulled my tender alongside. 

“J am not a bit afraid, Ernest Thornton,” 
replied she. ‘‘I shall pray for you, and thank 
God for giving me such a good friend.” 

“Good night,” I added, speaking through 
the round hole. 

“Good night; and don’t worry about me,” 
replied she. 

So far as her comfort was concerned, there 
was not the least need of worrying about her, 
for the cabin of the Splash was a miniature 
parlor. There were two good hair mattresses 
in the berths, with plenty of bed-clothes. The 
floor was carpeted, and there was every con- 
venience which so small an apartment could 
contain. I had slept there for a week together; 
and when my uncle had banished me from his 
house, I had intended to live on board of her 
all the time, and earn my living by carrying 
out parties. So long as no one disturbed her, 
(had no fears in regard to my guest in the 
béat. 

But I was very much troubled about the final 
disposal of her. It would not be safe for her 
to go to New York alone. It might be several 
days before she found her uncle, and it was not 





proper to subject a young girl like her to the 
perils of the great city without a protector. I 
had no objection to making a trip to New 
York myself. The spring vacation would com- 
mence on the following Monday, and I couid 
be absent from home a whole week without 
being missed, if I kept the Splash out of sight, 
for my uncle would suppose I was off on a 
cruise in her. 

This plan pleased me, and I determined to 
carry it out. School kept but two days more 
before the vacation, and if I could only keep 
Kate out of sight till Monday, everything 
would work well. The financial question was 
not a difficult one to manage. I calculated that 
about thirty dollars would pay the expenses 
of the trip to the metropolis; and uncle Amos 
would give me this sum, or more, without ask- 
ing a single question. I had about ten dollars 
on hand, which would be a sufficient margin 
for contingencies. 

The whole matter was as luminous now as 
youth and enthusiasm could wish; and I went 
to my chamber, satisfied that I had solved the 
problem. It seemed to me that the only pos- 
sible obstacle to the complete success. of my 
scheme would be the interference of Mrs. Lo- 
raine and her friends. In the morning, at 
farthest, the search for the escaped prisoner 
would be commenced. But I could do noth- 
ing to provide against emergencies in this 
direction. I could only wait till I saw how 
‘* the land lay ” in the morning, and then trust 
to my own skill and dash to overcome the dif- 
ficulties as they presented themselves. In my 
prayers I remembered poor Kate, and asked 
the blessing of Heaven upon her. I felt sure 
that the Good Father would help me to save 
her from the cruel persecution to which she 
was subjected. Having thus commended my- 
self and Kate to the care of Him who watches . 
over the innocent, I turned over and went to 
sleep. 

My slumber was soon disturbed by a violent 
pounding at the front door of the cottage, 
which was just beneath my window. I leaped 
up in the bed, and listened. They were not 
doubtful sounds that I heard, and they appeared 
to be made by the heel of a heavy boot. The-* 
person who demanded admission to the cottage 
at that unseemly hour was evidently in earnest, 
and the door groaned under the vigorous as- 
sault he made upon it. Of course I could not 
be uncertain in regard to the errand of the 
midnight visitor — for such the striking of the 
clock in the hall below now assured me he was. 
“The tug of war” was at hand, and I was to 
be called upon at once to “ face the music.” 
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I decided not to be forward in meeting the 
messenger from Mrs. Loraine, whoever he was. 
It was possible, if not probable, that she had 
sent the deputy sheriff after me; and this ter- 
rible official might hurry me off from my bed 
to a cell in the Cannondale lockup, heedless 
of the fact that I was found in another county. 
If I was arrested, what would become of poor 
Kate? The cold sweat stood on my brow as I 
thought of her. But I came to the conclusion 
that I would not be arrested by any deputy 
sheriff, or any one else, if I could possibly 
avoid it; and it was a satisfaction for me to 
hear the wind piping merrily at my window, 
for that would give heels to the Splash, if a 
hurried departure became necessary. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH ERNEST GETS AN IDEA. 


HE knocking at the door of the cottage 
was continued almost without intermis- 
sion. The visitor was evidently endowed with 
only a small portion of the necessary virtue of 


patience, for when he ceased pounding for an. 


instant, it was only to curse and swear at the 
heaviness of the sleepers within. I was sure 
that old Jerry and Betsey, who slept in the rear 
of the house, would not hear the summons, 
even if the imperative messenger broke the 
door down; but I was rather surprised that 
my uncle, who, lsalways supposed, slept with 
one eye open, if he ever slept at all, did not 
answer the call more promptly. 

I got out of bed, and looked out at the win- 
dow, hoping to obtain a sight of the visitor; 
but the night was too dark for me to distin- 
guish his form or features. Again he swore, 
and again he hammered away at the door. 
What they do in New Jersey when it rains is to 
let it rain; and what I did when he pounded 
was to /e¢ him pound. I was perfectly willing 
he should pound; I even hoped that he en- 
joyed it. In spite of the anxiety I felt for poor 
Kate, I could not help laughing at the ludi- 
crous earnestness with which he swore and 
pounded. Like most men, my uncle was cool 
when he was not excited; and as there had 
been nothing on the present occasion to excite 
him, I suppose he was cool. Doubtless he 
stopped to dress himself before he answered 
the summons. Very likely the dread necessity 
of speaking to the visitor appalled him, and he 
desired to postpone the trying ordeal as long 
as possible. 

Iam obliged to acknowledge my belief that 
Mrs. Loraine’s messenger was exceedingly un- 
reasonable, for he did not intermit his ham- 
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mering long enough to ascertain whether any 
one was coming to the door or not. What was 
not more than five minutes in fact, might have 
seemed to be half an hour to him. Within as 
short a time as could have been properly ex- 
pected, I heard the door of my uncle’s library 
open, and uneasily I listened for the result. 
The bolt on the front door creaked and grated. 
The door opened with difficulty, and while my 
uncle was tugging at it, I lifted the sash of my 
window a couple of inches, that I might hear 
what passed. 

The door swung back, and I put my head to 
the window to catch the first words that were 
spoken. Of course my uncle was not the first 
to utter them; he seldom spoke, and never was 
surprised into speaking, even on an emer- 
gency. 

“Well, governor,” said the messenger, crus- 
tily, ‘“‘ you sleep like a rock. Where is that 
confounded boy of yours?” 

“In bed,” replied my uncle. 

*¢ Rout him out; I want him,” continued the 
visitor, pushing his way into the house. 

This movement prevented me from hearing 
what followed immediately; but I hastened to 
my door, hoping to catch a word which would 
enable me to determine who the person was. 

“ The young villain has run away with Mrs. 
Loraine’s step-daughter,” I heard him say, as 
I opened the door wide enough to: permit me 
to catch the sound. ‘I tell you, governor, you 
must get rid of the young vagabond, or he 
will swamp the whole of us.” 

“Hush! He will hear you,” said uncle 
Amos. 

**No matter. 
enough to wake the dead. 
rouse him, nothing will,” added the messen- 
ger, gruffly. 

** Silence! 

‘I have had about enough of this thing,” 
continued the rough visitor. ‘‘ You insist on 
keeping the whelp here, when you know he is 
a bombshell in your path and mine. Why 
don’t you send him to sea, and let him get 
drowned?” 

“ Be still, Thomas,” replied my uncle, in @ 
whisper. 

“ I won't be still, governor.» The vagabond 
has run away with that girl, and —” 

They passed into the dining-room, and I 
could not hear the rest of the sentence. The 
visitor was Tom Thornton, for my uncle called 
him Thomas. I was a _vagabond, and a bomb- 
shellin the path of both of them. Tom called 
my uncle “ governor,” and this indicated that 
he was his son. I half suspected this before, 
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If that didn't 
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but it was news to me to learn that I was re- 
garded as a dangerous young man. Why was 
dangerous? I had not done anything to im- 
peril the lives or the fortunes of either of them. 

My uncle would not tell me anything about 
my father, or my mother, save that the latter 
was insane and the inmate of an asylum. Now, 
Tom objected because I had not been sent to 
seato be drowned! They were talking about 
me down stairs, and I slipped on my pants, and 
crept down the stairs. I found that they had 
eutered my uncle’s library, and the spring lock 
on the door had fastened it. I listened, but I 
could not distinguish what was said. 

l was determined not to be balked in my 
purpose, for this was an opportunity which 
might not occur again for years to obtain some 
clew tomy own affairs. In fact I had resalutely 
resolved to SEEK AND FIND my mother, who 
was still living; and 1 wanted information. 

The library of my uncle was contained in an 
addition to the house which had been erected 
after the completion of:the original structure. 
It was on the end of the house, and could be 
reached only through his chamber.. The roof 
was flat, and covered with tin plates. On the 


side fronting the lake there was a bay window. 
The middle sash was gen@rally open at the top 


in warm weather, as I had no doubt it was at 
the present time. 

Istole softly up stairs to my chamber, from 
which one of the windows opened upon the 
fat roof over the library. I raised this win- 
dow, and crawled like a cat over to the bay 
window, the top of which was considerably 
lower than the roof. Lying down on the pro- 
jection, I placed my head near the top of the 
window. I was rejoiced to find that I could 
hear the voices of the occupants of the room 
belowme. More than this, a lucky thought, 
as I regarded it, occurred to me as I lay there. 
The window was pulled down at the top, and 
Ifound that I could get into the room almost 
as easily as I could stay out. I deemed this an 
important discovery, for I fully intended, at the 
first convenient opportunity, to explore the 
library. Though the thought came to me, I 
did not follow out its leading at this time. 

“How can I get rid of him?” demanded 
uncle Amos, as I placed my head near the 
open sash; and it was evident that the parties 
had made some progress in the discussion 
while I was securing my position. 

_ “Send him off. I can find a place for him 
‘1 @ store in New Orleans, where the yellow 
fever will make an end of him,” replied Tom. 

“Thomas, I will not harm him. I don’t 
want to kill him,” added uncle Amos. 
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‘* Of course you don’t want to kill him — let’ 
the fever do that. Let him go away, and lose 
the run of you. Something must be done at 
once. He is a smart boy, they say, and if he 
should happen to get an idea, he would blow 
you and me so high that we never should come 
down.” 

That was an idea, and I happened to get it. 

‘* My son, I have stained my soul with crime 
for your sake,” added my uncle, bitterly. ‘‘ We 
have wronged this boy enough. I will not 
have him injured.” 

“*T don’t wish to injure him, only to get him 
out of the way, so that he will lose the run of 
you,” replied Tom, petulantly. ‘‘ He don’t 
know anything about me.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself, Tom Thornton,” I 
thought, but did not say. 

“Tam willing to do anything proper to be 
done with him. He will graduate soon at the 
Institute, and we must find a place for him in 
some business,” said uncle Amos. 

“IT will find a situation for him in New 
Orleans.” 

** Not to take his life.” 

‘* No, no; certainly not. I know of a firm 
there that wants a young man from the north, 
and vou must send him off in the course of a 
weex. Now, what has the villain done with 
that girl?” 

‘*T don’t know; he has not brought her 
here,” answered my uncle. 

‘‘ What has he done with her? There was 
a young fellow with him; do you know who 
he was?” 

“Probably the Hale boy. 
gether.” 

‘¢ What could they have done with the girl?” 

“T don’t know. What motive had they for 
carrying her off?” 

‘Out of pity, Isuppose. Kate is a careless 
girl, wilful and disobedient. She objects to 
being shut up in her chamber for her misde- 
meanors,” 

Tom Thornton related the incident in which 
Bob and I had been concerned on the pier. 

** The child must have been badly abused, or 
she would not have jumped into the lake,” said 
uncle Amos, when he had heard the story. 

**Tt does not concern you or me whether she 
has been or not. I fancy the girl is not of 
much use to any one.” 

“Why do you run after her, then?” 

‘‘What’s the use of arguing the question. 
Mrs. Loraine wishes me to find the girl, and 
return her; and I’m going to do it, if I have 
to choke your smart boy to get at it. Where 
is he?” 


They run to- 
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“In his chamber; but you must not harm 
him,” replied uncle Amos, nervously. ‘‘ He is 
as high-spirited as his father was.” 

‘* What do I care for that? He must tell me 
where the girl is.” 

* Perhaps he will not be willing to tell you.” 

‘¢ Then I shall make him do so,” added Tom, 
savagely; and it seemed to me he was getting 
up a very pleasant prospect for me. 

‘** You must handle him very carefully,” said 
my uncle, nervously. 

‘“‘ If he tells me where the girl is, that’s all I 
want of him. If he don't, I shall—I shall 
crush it out of him. He will find I am not 
made of milk and water.” 

“You will find I am not, either,” I said to 
myself, as, when Tom moved towards the door, 
I rose from my recumbent posture, and has- 
tened back to my chamber. 

I slipped off my pants, and got into bed 
again, that I might not be suspected of having 
left it. I had scarcely done so before Tom en- 


tered my room with a lamp in his hand. I 
opened my eyes, rubbed them, and stared 
at him. 

“T want to see you, youngster,” he began. 
“*T suppose you don’t know me. 


My name is 
Jones.” 

“If your name is Jones, my name is Smith,” 
I replied, with gross imprudence. 

He looked at me, and appeared to be startled 
by my sharp but reckless reply. Very likely 
he thought me as smart as my reputation. 

‘* Your name is Thornton,” said he. 

**So is yours,” I answered; and I couldn’t 
help it. 

He stared at me again. Perhaps he con- 
cluded that I had obtained my information of 
Kate Loraine, and he knew that I had seen 
him at her step-mother’s house. 

‘* What have you done with that girl?” de- 
manded he. 

‘*Hold on a moment till I dress myself,” I 
replied, as I jumped out of bed, and began to 
put on my clothes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
THE IDOLATRY OF THE HINDOOS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


eo objects of worship among the native 
inhabitants of India are almost innumer- 
able. The gods of the Hindoos are three hun- 
dred and thirty millions in number! They 
also worship various living creatures, such as 
the cow, the elephant, the peacock, and even 
fishes and insects. 
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They believe in one Supreme Being, whom 
they call Brahma; but they do not worship him. 
He is thought to be always asleep; and, in- 
deed, they almost’ ignore his existence, wor- 
shipping other gods in his place. These gods 
are of almost infinite variety in size, shape, 
and color. I will tell you about three of the 
most important — Juggernaut, Durga, and 
Karle. The idol Juggernaut is a hideous look- 
ing object. He is kept in a temple, and has a 
numerous retinue of priests and attendants, 
He is said to have golden hands and feet, 
which the priests fasten on in the morning 
and take off at night, locking them up in a 
strong box. Perhaps they think this is neces- 
sary to prevent the theft of these precious 
articles. 

Many of the readers of this Magazine have 
probably heard of the great car of Juggernaut. 
It is a sort of chariot, sometimes fifty feet high, 
and has ropes fastened to it, by which the peo- 
ple draw the car slowly along. As the impos- 
ing procession moves onward, the wildest fa- 
naticism prevails; while the shouts that rend 
the air are deafening. Occasionally the devo- 
tees of the idol throw themselves before the 
car, to be crushed to, death by its ponderous 
wheels. These préfessions take place annu- 
ally, and are attended with much pomp and 
splendor. I have often stood upon our veran- 
da, and watched the car of Juggernaut as it 
passed close by the house; and though a 
grand, it was yet a saddening spectacle. 

The goddess Durga is another idol of con- 
siderable celebrity. She is the wife of the god 
Siva, and has appeared on earth in a thousand 
different forms, and has as many different 
names. Durga is one of the forms in which 
she is most venerated; and she has a yearly 
festival, about which I will tell you in a future 
sketch. The Hindoos have many festivals, but 
hers is the most celebrated of all in Eastern 
India. She is represented as having ten hands, 
in which she carries a battle-axe, spears, 4 
trident, an iron club, &c. She is thus always 
ready to contend with her enemies. 

The worship of the god called Ram is very 
prevalent among the natives of North-eastern 
Hindostan. It is remarkable that many of 
their given names have the termination ram, 
as Batiram, Adiram, Budram, &c. They are 
named thus in honor of the god. 

One of their household gods is named Pul- 
lian. He is so exceedingly ugly in his appear 
ance that he has never been able to get a wile, 
and is very much feared and disliked. How- 
ever, they are particular to pay him 4 good 
deal of attention, in order that he may not 
‘injure them. 
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There are many other deities which are ob- 

_ jects of idolatrous worship; but I will only 
mention the goddess Karle (or Kali), who is 
but another form of the wife of Siva. Siva is 
the destroyer of all things; and his wife Karle 
is thought to have this power of destruction 
also. The images of this goddess are very 
repulsive in their appearance. She is repre- 
sented as a gigantic female, of a swarthy color, 
and with a countenance that is most ferocious 
and cruel in expression. Her long, dishevelled 
hair hangs loosely over her shoulders, and 
reaches down to her feet. She has three red 
and fiery eyes, while streaks of blood are on 
her lips and eyebrows. Her lolling tongue 
hangs over her chin, and for ear-rings she 
wears two dead bodies. She has four arms, 
and is usually in a standing posture, trampling 
on the body of her husband. In one hand she 
holds ‘a glittering sword, and in ‘another a hu- 
man head. The girdle she has around her 
loins consists of bloody hands cut off from the 
bodies of her foes. Around her neck is a long 


necklace of skulls, reaching down to her waist, 
which she has taken from the bodies of the 
giants and others who have been hostile to 
her. This goddess is,the most cruel and re- 
vengeful of all the Himdoo deities; and she 


well may be, for she is the goddess of blood 
and murder, and also the patroness of thieves. 
There is a native saying, that if the blood of a 
crocodile is offered her, it will please her for 
the space of three months; if the blood of a 
man, for one thousand years; and if the blood 
of three men, her pleasure will last for one 
hundred thousand years! She is so blood- 
thirsty, that once, when unable to prey upon 
the giants, she is said to have cut her own 
throat, in order that the blood which issued 
thence might spout into her mouth and quench 
her thirst. The people are afraid of the hor- 
tid malignity of her disposition, and her devo- 
tees perform various acts of worship to appease 
her. Some burn their bodies by applying 
lighted lamps; others cut off a piece of their 
flesh, and give it to her for a burnt-offering. 
One thing with which she is especially pleased 
is, to have whole burnt-offerings presented 
upon her altar, with the following words: “O 
Karle, thou horrid-toothed goddess! eat, eat; 
destroy all thy foes, and all the malignant; 
cut with this axe; bind, bind; seize, seize; 
drink this blood! Salutation to Karle!” 

It may seem strange that any one will wor- 
ship so hideous an object; but alas! this is 
only one of the many sad sights of a heathen 
land. In the streets of the town where I lived, 
there was a dilapidated hut which the natives” 
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had converted into a rude temple for the god- 
dess Karle. Her image stood within; and as 
a portion of the front wall had been removed, 
and the door always stood open, the horrid 
idol was plainly visible to all without. The 
poor heathen would come in front of this hut, 
bringing offerings of fruit and flowers, and 
prostrate themselves in the dust before the 
dreaded goddess. During our morning drives 
we frequently passed this spot, and saw the 
deluded worshippers with their heads thus 
bent in lowly adoration. How we longed to 
have them receive the knowledge of the one 
only living and true God. 

The worship of serpents is also prevalent in 
some portions of India. The Hindoos offer 
more adoration to the cobra di cafello than to 
any other snake, because it is so common and 
so dangerous. The natives have a great dread 
of these snakes, and are more exposed to their 
bite, as they do not usually wear shoes. In 
various places temples have been erected to 
the cobra; and there is a very celebrated one 
at Mysore. The snakes live in holes within it, 
and are fed, by Brahmins, on butter, milk, and 
plantains. It is a great offence to kill one. 
Some of the natives call the cobra nullu paam- 
pu, which means ‘ good snake.’ They do this 
because they are afraid to call it a bad one. 
The cobras frequently inhabit holes in the hil- 
locks of earth thrown up by the white ants; 
and when the natives find one of these holes, 
they sometimes go to it and worship before it, 
carrying offerings of milk and plantains. They 
also offer up prayers before the image of this 
snake, and try to propitiate its favor in every 
way. 

All castes and classes also worship the great 
river Ganges. According to the Hindoo tra- 
ditions, this celebrated stream is named after 
the goddess Gunga. She is said to have been | 
made out of the sweat of the god Krishnoo’s 
foot, which the creator Brahma took the trou- 
ble to catch and preserve in his alms dish. 
This famous goddess descended from heaven, 
and became divided into one hundred streams, 
which form the mouths of the Ganges. This 
river is regarded as so sacred; that not only its 
sight and touch, but also its very name, has 
power to take away sin. 

You have already been told of the cruelties 
practised upon its banks, such as the choking 
of sick persons with holy mud and water, and 
the former dreadful custom of the Hindoo 
mothers, which consisted in throwing their 
tender offspring to the crocodiles. This was 
all done to please the goddess Gunga, of whom 
this stream is supposed to be the personifica- 
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tion. How thankful should those be whose 
lot has not been cast in a land cursed with the 
abominations of idolatry! 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 
Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 
V. -New Trouble Ahead. 


HE traveller had almost gained. the sum- 

mit’ of the mountain when he-was stopped 

by a precipice — a precipice so deep that. he 

could not see to the bottom of it; but, strange 
to tell, he did not lose his courage. 

** Tt may be it don’t go all around the moun- 
tain,” he said; and he walked cautiously along 
the edge to see what was its extent, and, to his 
great dismay, he found that it completely en- 
circled the mountain. ‘‘ What shall I do! 
What shall I do!” he exclaimed. ‘One ter- 
rible trouble follows another! O, how shall I 
get over this precipice! ” 

He sat down, almost discouraged ; for he had 
tried in vain to think of some way by which he 
could pass the precipice. But suddenly he 
heard a dreadful roaring, and, turning round, 
saw an enormous wolf looking at him, with 
great flaming eyes. 

‘“What are you doing on my domain?” 
asked: the: terrible creature, in a loud voice. 

‘“¢T amon .my way up the mountain,” an- 
swered Adelbert; ‘‘and when I reach the top, 
I hope to find the plant of life. I want it for 
my sick mother; and if you will only help me 
over this precipice, I will do anything for you 
that I can.” 

‘* Well, my boy,” replied the wolf, ‘if you 
will catch all the game in my forests — birds 
and quadrupeds — and roast them all, upon 
the word of one of the genii of this mountain, 
you shall pass unharmed over the precipice. 
Everything you will need for hunting and 
cooking you will find under: that tree there. 
When you have done all I have asked of you, 
call me.” i 

Off went the wolf, leaving Adelbert, to his 
new. task. With fresh .courage the weary 
climber aimed his arrow. at a: bird that.was 
flying by, but he could not hit him; and par- 
tridges, and woodcocks, and wild hens sailed 
through the air without the least suspicion of 
what was going on, for Adelbert was no 
marksman, . Eight days he worked away with 
his bow and arrows, but brought down, noth- 
ing. Not one of all the winged creatures 
had been hit, or even frightened; and Adel- 
bert was at his wits’ end, when the raven, 
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whom he released from the trap, suddenly 
appeared and croaked out, — 

“You saved my life, and I told you I would 
see you again, and now! have come to fulfil 
my promise; for if you do not succeed in do- 
ing.all that the wolf told you to do, he will eat 
you instead of the game. Follow me. Iama 
good hunter; and all you will have to do will 
be to pick up the game as fast as I bring it 
down.” 

When he had said this, the raven flew up, 
far above the forest trees, and with his beak 
and his claws began to kill the quails, and 
woodcocks, and partridges that peopled the 
air. In a hundred and fifty days he killed 
sixty thousand of them; and as fast as they 
fell, Adelbert picked them and prepared them 
for roasting. After the work was finished, the 
raven said, — 

‘*T must leave you now; good by. You will 
encounter but one more obstacle. I cannot 
help you: but you must not be discouraged, 
for the fairies will reward your courage and 
filial love.” 

As soon as he had said this, he darted away, 
and was almost instantly out of sight. 

Then Adelbert called the wolf. 

‘*- Your game is readygfor-you,” he said. “I 
have cooked it as you told me to; come, now, 
and help me over the precipice.” 

The wolf appeared, tasted the game, smacked 
his lips, and said, — 

‘* You are a good, brave boy; and I am go- 
ing to pay you now. It shall never be said 
that you toiled for the wolf of the mountain, 
and received nothing for it. Here, take this 
stick, and jump astride it, after you have found 
the plant of life, and it will bear you where- 
ever you want to go.” 

Not believing what the wolf said, Adelbert 
was.on the point of throwing the stick away; 
but he thought it would be rather impolite; so 
he thanked him for it, and put it under his 
arm. 

“‘ Now take a seat on my back,” said the 
wolf, 

Adelbert obeyed, and in a moment found 
himself safe on the other side of the precipice, 
and the wolf gone’ and once more he started 
again on his way. 


VI. The Sudden Appearance of another 
Genius of the Mountain. 
6S lew garden where. Adelbert hoped to find 
the plant of life was at last in sight; and 
although he was weary.and foot-sore, he kept 
his eye on the goal, and went bravely for- 
‘ward, his heart bounding with joy. The path 
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before him seemed -very plain, when he sud- 
denly fell into what appeared to. be a deep 
hole; but, on looking around him, and mak- 
ing a great effort to get out, he saw that it 
was a broad, dark stream, and so long that he 
could see neither where it began nor where it 
stopped. 

“Ah, this is the obstacle the raven told me 
about,” cried out the poor boy; ‘ but as I have 
overcome all the others with the assistance of 
the kind fairy Benevolent, she will certainly 
help me now. It was she, no doubt, who sent 
the cock, and the raven, and the old man, and 
the giant, and the wolf; and now I shall wait 
here quietly until it pleases her to help me 
again, I shall not stir from here until I know 
what to do.” 

He had hardly said this before an enormous 
cat, mewing terribly, darted out from behind a 
tree, and said to him, in a voice of thunder, — 

“What are you doing here? Don’t you 
know that I could tear you in pieces with one 
stroke of my claw?” 

“T don’t doubt it,” answered Adelbert, trem- 
bling from head to foot; “‘ but you won’t want 
todo it when I tell you that I have come all 
the way up this mountain to find the plant of 
life for my poor, sick mother. O, if you will 
only help me over this stream, I will obey all 
your commands, whatever they may be.” 3 

“Well,” said the great cat of the mountain, 
“I like your looks, and I will carry you safely 
over the stream, if you will catch all the fish 
that are in it, and cook the largest, and salt 
down all the smallest. You will find every- 
thing you need for your work right here by 
theshore. When all is done, call me.” 

The cat vanished out of sight; and Adelbert 
began to look about him, to see what he could 
find to work with. And sure enough, not far 
from him lay a net, and a line, and hooks. 

“Pll try the net first," he said to himself; 
“for it may be I can get all the fish at one 
haul, and that will be short work.” 

So he let down the net, and then carefully 
drew it up; but not a fish had walked into it. 
He was sadly disappointed, but at once made 
up his mind that he went to work in the wrong 
way, and must try again. Letting down the 
net with more precaution than. at first, he 
waited a few minutes, and then very quietly 
drew it up; but it was as empty as before. 
For ten days he worked patiently with the net 
without catching a fish; and then he threw it 
aside and tried the line, but not a fish in all 
the stream would come near the, hook. Not 
knowing what else to do, he at last called on 
the fairy Benevolent; and he had*no sooner 





done it, than the water began to foam and 
boil, and a frog’s head appeared above the 
surface. 

“‘T wonder what’s going to happen now,” 
exclaimed Adelbert. 

**You saved my life,” answered the frog; 
‘‘and now I have come to save yours; for if you 
do not accomplish what the cat has given you 
to do, he will make a good meal of you. You 
cannot catch the fish, for the stream is very 
deep — much deeper than it appears to be, 
and they all hide away at the bottom; but I 
can do it for you. Go now and make your 
fire, and get your casks ready, and I will see 
that you have the fish.” 

Down went the frog into the stream, and the 
water at once began to boil as before; and 


‘there seemed to be a great battle far down in 


the deep depths of the stream. 

In a moment the frog came to the surface 
again, and, jumping ashore, laid down a su- 
perb salmon that she had caught with her 
paws. Adelbert had hardly had time to take 
it away, before the wonderful fisherman ap- 
peared again with a large carp; and back and 
forth she went, from the stream to the shore, 
and from the shore to the stream, for sixty 
days, while Adelbert spent his time in cooking 
the large fish, and salting down the smaller 
ones in casks. 

At last the frog said, ‘‘ There is not a fish 
left in the stream, and you may now call the 
great cat of the mountain.” 

The cat was called, and at once appeared. 

‘* Here are your fish, all prepared as you dis, 
rected,” said Adelbert; ‘‘and now will. you 
help me over the stream?” 

The cat examined the fish, tasted one of them, 
smacked his lips, smiled, and said, — 

‘You are.a persevering boy, and I want to 
reward you for all your toil. It shall never be 
said that the cat of the mountain paid you 
nothing for your services. Here is one of my 
claws.. Whenever you grow old, or whenever 
you feel sick, touch your forehead with this 
claw, and old age and pain will disappear.” 

Adelbert thanked the cat most earnestly ; and 
as he was worn out with his long and perilous 
journey, he at once tried the claw on his fore- 
head, and, to his great surprise, found himself 
immediately rested and refreshed. 

The cat smiled, and said, ‘‘ Now jump on my 
tail.” 

Adelbert obeyed, and the cat’s tail suddenly 
lengthened, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the rider was landed on the other side of the 
stream. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. 


BY J. W. H. 


O those of our young readers who have 

“read to remember” the descriptions 
heretofore given of ‘a will” end ‘court of 
probate,” this article may seem to contain 
something of needless repetition. But when 
they understand that the necessity of acting as 
executor or administrator may occur to any 
or all of them, and consider what evils might 
result from ignorance of the law’s require- 
ments, — for court or counsel cannot always be 
at hand to correct blunders and give advice, — 
they cannot fail to see their need of more ac- 
curate information in relation to the duties and 


responsibilities of persons occupying these im- 


portant positions. 

An executor is one who is nominated in a 
will to execute the wishes of the testator. 

An administrator is one appointed by the 
judge of probate to administer upon an estate 
when no will exists; or under a will in which 
no executor is named; or when the executor 
named declines to act; or when the executor 
who first assumed the trust has died or been 
discharged by the court. 

The duties of executors and administrators 
are, in general, the same. 

After the will is proved, if the estate is to be 
administered under a will, the executor or ad- 
ministrator is required. to give notice of his 
appointment, and make and return to the 
court of probate an inventory of the estate. To 
care for the personal property of the deceased, 
that no waste may occur; to collect debts due 
to the estate, and; if the proceeds are sufficient, 
to pay those which it owes, and to divide the 
remainder according to the provisions of the 
will, or, if there is no will, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, — are duties of an executor or 
administrator. 

An executor must be of sound mind, and, in 
most if not all states of the Union, twenty-one 
years of age. 

With these exceptions, and perhaps a few 
others, the testator is unlimited in his choice; 
but in the appointment of an administrator, 
the judge of probate is restricted, the statutes 
usually providing for the preference of the wid- 
ow, or the nearest of kin to the testator, and, 
after them, the principal creditor. Ordinarily, 
however, the magistrate possesses consider- 
able discretionary power, and he can revoke 
any appointment made by himself. 

In the distribution of property committed to 
his care, an executor or administrator acts un- 
der direction of the judge of probate; but in 
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collecting debts, making investments, and in 
the general management of the estate, he is, 
for the most part, allowed to exercise his own 
judgment, restricted only by the liability of his 
sureties and himself for any loss occasioned 
by fraud or gross mismanagement on his 
part. 

One who is appointed to administer in place 
of an executor who declines, or who, having 
undertaken the trust, has died, or been dis- 
charged, is an administiator “with the will 
annexed,” and in everything but name is an 
executor. 

When, after administration is entered upon, 
and before it is completed, a new appointment 
is necessary, the person so appointed is called 
administrator de bonis non. 

One who interferes, without authority, with 
the administration of an estate, is styled ex- 
ecutor de son tort; that is, “executor of his 
Own wrong.” 


WHAT MAKES THE STARS SHINE? 
BY COUSIN LUCY. 


WO little children stood by the window, 
looking out at the dark blue vault of 
heaven, studded with shining points, brighter 
than the candle on the table beside them. 
. “What makes the stars shine so bright, 
Molly?” said Polly. 

Now, perhaps this question never would have 
been answered,— for Molly and Polly were 
very little, and had not learned to talk good 
grammar, as you see, — had not their sister 
Julietta been in the room. Julietta was at 
least sixteen years old, had graduated at a 
Female University, and was now taking an 
extra course of learning the Encyclopedia by 
heart; so Julietta knew everything, at least as 
far as the seventh volume of the Cyclopedia, 
which begins with P O P, and ends — not with 
CORN, as you would naturally suppose — 
but withS TARS. Thus Julietta was ready 
to explain to them why the stars shone, and 
this was’ the veritable and profound history 
she told: — 

“‘ Quite a number of years before Adam and 
Eve were born, there lived a family of giants 
on the earth called Auwtochthones.” 

“Why did they have such a long name?” 

‘Because people were quite at leisure in 
those days, and had plenty of time to pro- 
nounce all their syllables. Mr. and Mrs Au- 
tochthones were growing rather old. Mr. A. 
was about twenty thousand years old, and 
Mrs. A. a few thousand years younger, 4 
every wife ‘should be; in fact, it is because 
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the wives nowadays are quite up to their 
husbands’ ages, and to progress in general, 
that all this fuss is made’ about woman’s vot- 
ing; wherein you see the mischief of it, — or 
if you don’t, you ought not to. Mr. and Mrs. 
Autochthones, then, were quite aged; but all 
their hopes were centred on their son and 
heir, Jonathan, a lively young sprig of about 
fifteen hundred years. Jonathan was very in- 
genious with his jackknife, fond of whittling 
ships out of wood and sailing them on a pond 
in front of his father’s house, which we call, I 
believe, the Atlantic Ocean. But he had a 
little cousin living on the other side of the 
pond, whose name was Johnnie. He was not 
a bad boy, and didn’t exactly swear, but was 
very fond of calling everything ‘ dudly,’ — 
which is next door to swearing, — and so the 
other boys nicknamed him Johnnie Bull. The 
only other fault Johnnie had was that he was 
a little spoiled, — which is quite a fault with 
apples, dresses, and boys. Johnnie liked to 
play in the water as well as Jonathan; and 
when he saw his cousin sailing boats, he called 
out, ‘Stop that! This pond belongs to my 
ma, and I won’t have you sailing boats on it!’ 

““* What’s to hender?’ said Jonathan. 

“*]’m to hinder,’ said John, and fired a 
big iron marble right into one of Jonathan’s 
boats, breaking it all to pieces. 

“*You can’t do that agin,’ said Jonathan, 
and tacked bits of some of his mother’s broken 
iron pots over the outside of his other boats, 
so that the marbles had no effect upon them 
whatever. 

“*But I'll make a ball that will go through 
your old boats, and I'll fire it out of my pop- 
gun too,’ said Johnnie; and so he did. But 
the bigger the balls he made, and the more he 
fired them out of his pop-gun, the more sheets 
of iron Jonathan tacked on his boats; until at 
last it came to this, — that Jonathan had made 
an iron boat which was perfectly impenetrable, 
and Johnnie had’made an iron bullet that was 
perfectly irresistible. Did you ever hear the 
question, When an irresistible force meets an 
impenetrable body, what ‘will happen? And 
do you know the answer? I will tell you the 
answer, for nobody was there to see what hap- 
pened but the man who wrote the Cyclopedia. 
All the balls rebounded, and hit against the 
sky, and cracked it in more than ten thousand 
different places. You see it had been a very 
cold winter; and although the pond was not 
frozen over, — owing to the whales swimming 
about in it and wagging their tails so fast that 
water couldn’t settle enough to freeze, — yet 
the sky was frozen. It tried to rain, but 





the clouds all froze into a solid dome of ige 
three miles thick, and the celestial fairies used 
it for a skating pond, and built fires all over 
it to keep themselves warm. Now, when John- 
nie’s balls broke through the sky, they scat- 
tered the sparks well; and such a shower of 
meteors as they had, almost as wonderful as 
the one we didn’t have last fall! and com- 
ets with ¢az/s about how they happened to be 
let loose! Some of the sparks fell on the flags 
that ornamented Jonathan’s boats, and stuck 
there, blazing away perpetually in a little con- 
stellation of stars. However, most of the me- 
teors died very soon; but the sky could never 
be mended; and to this night you may see the 
fairies’ fires shining through those round bul- 
let holes. As to the cracks which extend from 
them in all directions, anybody might know 
that ice would crack all sorts of ways when 
you fired a bullet into it; and yet, would you 
believe that some people call them rays, and® 
have written very learned books to prove that 
nothing whatever can be known about them? 
They only prove, however, that they haven’t 
read the Cyclopzdia.” 


SAMMY MORSE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


i H, Bobby without skates! and Dick in 

the worn jacket! and red-eyed Susy 
mourning for a hat! put by your griefs! 7 
know a little boy who is more unfortunate 
than all three of you together. 

An orphan? No. Blind? No. Poor and hun- 
gry? Nonsense. A little, black-eyed, hand- 
some, healthful boy, with tops and balls, and 
sleds and kites, and a velvet spencer, and more 
books than he ever reads, and a father who 
thinks ‘‘Sammy must not be crossed,” and 
grand-parents who love him better than any 
one else in the world, and a maiden aunt who 
consults his every wish; so that he has his 
own way twelve times in a dozen all the 
week. 

His mother died when he was only ten 
months old; and since that time he has lived 
with his grandfather, in a beautiful old house 
surrounded by maple-shadowed grounds, and 
the great rooms of which are adorned by crim- 
son curtains and rich furniture, and large win- 
dows full of geraniums and roses. 

Little Sammy has a room of his own, with 
walls hung all around with pictures; and the 
first thing he sees in the morning, when. he 
wakes, is a beautiful oil painting of the infant 
Savior in his mother’s arms. But Sammy 
is not compelled to get up till he chooses. “He 
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is growing, and needs rest,” says his grand- 
mother. But when he does get up, at last, he 
always finds a warm breakfast waiting for him ; 
and, if he is ill-suited by his rolls, and eggs, 
and coffee, ‘‘ Poor child, what can we do to 
tempt his appetite?” asks his grandmother; 
and his maiden aunt goes to the pantry fora 
pie, or to the cupboard for some cake, or sends 
Biddy down stairs for some canned peaches or 
raspberry jam. 

After breakfast he goes out to play. ‘‘ You 
can’t expect assistance from a child of nine,” 
says his grandmother. And then the school- 
bell rings, and, if he chooses, he goes to 
school. ‘‘ We don’t force him to go; he is not 
strong, like other children,” says his grand- 
mother; or, if he does choose, and if he re- 
turn, as too often he does, with a pitiful 
complaint, his grandmother looks at his maid- 
en aunt, and says, ‘‘ Miss Fish is too strict.” 
®‘And gives cruelly long lessons,” responds 
the other. 

After dinner he goes out to play, often with 
two little cousins of his, who live across the 
street; and if he knocks Jimmy down, or 
pinches Rosy till she is black and blue, ‘‘ They 
are naughty, troublesome children; Sammy 
musn’t play with them any more,” says his 
maiden aunt. 

At supper he has something nice. ‘ Poor 
child! his health requires it,” says his grand- 
mother; and after that he spends his even- 
ings sometimes in the stores, and often in the 
streets. ‘‘It is not what I would wish,” says 
his grandmother, ‘‘ but—” ‘ ’Tisn’t easy to 
say ‘No,’” supplies his grandfather. ‘ Boys 
will be boys,” puts in his father; and ‘‘ There’s 
danger in being too strict,” adds his maiden 
aunt. 

‘Unfortunate? The most lucky boy in the 
world!” I hear you exclaim. Wait a minute. 
Hear what the village people say about him. 

‘The prevailing wickedness among children 
is terrible. I heard Sammy Morse using very 
improper and profane language the other 
day,” remarks Mr. White Hair, the minister. 

** And he’s been awful impudent!” exclaims 
Miss Peppergrass, the spinster. ‘I should 
take real pleasure in giving him a switching 
such as he’d remember.” 

‘No one knows what I have to endure with 
him; he’s the most difficult scholar I ever had,” 
complains his school teacher. 

‘That boy’s a pretty hard case,” declares 
Mr. Cash, the merchant. 

“And he stole my apples!” cries Widow 
Small. 

- “IT tremble every time he’ comes near my 
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children — he is always teaching them mis- 
chief,” groans Mrs. Careful, the mother of 
five sons. 

“Tl shake him if I can ketch him!” threat- 
ens old Farmer Baldwin. ‘‘ The sauciest young 
one that ever I see!” 

‘‘ He’s in a fair way for the gallows!” pre- 
dicts Mother Oracle, shaking her head. 

“I pity him from my heart! poor, unfortu- 
nate little fellow!” I can but say to myself; 
and wonder if Bobby without skates, and Dick 
in the worn jacket, and Susy mourning for a 
hat, would really be willing to change places 
with him, little. ungoverned boy, who always 
has his own way. 


SUMMER MORNING IN THE OOUNTRY. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


DOWN the lane the cattle hie 
To seek the cooling spring; 
In leafy hammocks swinging high 
The robins chirp and sing; 
And on the fields soft shadows lie, 
Dropped from the rainbow’s wing. 


The dusky lark cleaves through the air; 
The sky is streaked with red; 

And wild flowers everywhere 
Delicious fragrance shed; 

All Nature looks supremely fair, 
By hand of Summer led. 


The dew-drops, like diamonds strung, 
Glisten in the spider’s woof; 

The smoke curls in and out among 
The elms that shade the roof; 

And from the stable stall is flung 
The paw of restless hoof. 


The milkmaid, with a cheery smile, 
Welcomes the blushing morn; 

The men are crossing o’er the stile 
To cut the ripened corn; 

And work and chat the hours beguile 
Till sound of dinner horn. 


The children gather up the pears 
Flung at their white, bare feet; 

Their fair faces fanned by the airs 
That break the sultry heat; 

A thousand charms the country wears, 
And summer morns are sweet. 


—— Tue largest among the large bells of 
Russia is in the tower of Kremlin, weighing 
one hundred and twenty tons, and costing one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 

G. P. 
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THRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis.. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SALUTATORY ADDRESS. 
TO BE SPOKEN BY A SMALL BOY OR 
GIRL. 
KPO 1FRIENDS, upon our festal 
day, 
We °GREET you once again; 
And though the BANQuET we have 
made 
Is HUMBLE fare and PLAIN, 
Our ‘HEARTS, filled full with GRATI- 
TUDE, 
Shall *poUBLE * WELCOME * give; 
And friends will all our MERITs * 


SEE — 
Will all DEFECTS * FORGIVE. 


The day is full of Joys to us 
That crowns our closing year, 
And brings with it the cheering 
smiles 
Of *FRIENDS whom we revere}; 

For after MONTHS of weary TOIL, 
With ' Wispom’s treasures WON, 
We gather 'tNeEw and **NEEDED hope 
From sMILES that say, ‘? WELL 

DONE!” 


We know that you will SYMPATHIZE 
With all our 'HopEs to-day; 
Nor ‘‘ view us with a CRITIC’s eye,” 
Nor things too NICELY * WEIGH. 
We really don’t EXPECT to set 
The °RIVER yet on fire; 
Nor outdo 'tNewrTon, 1* WEBSTER, 
1t LOCKE — 
We *movEsTLy * aspire. 


WHATEVER anxious friends expect 
Of 'tscIENCE, 'SPEECH, or 'SONG, 
Remember, only little "HEADS 
To little 'ForMs * belong. 


Again, with HEART and 
*+HAND, 
We warmly *WELCOME you; 
And ’tis the "HEART, and not the 
FEAST, 


That makes the welcome *TRUE. 


open 


| 











BASE BALL AND ORICKET. 


B22: our attentive Philadelphia correspond- 
ent, sends us a report of the match game 
between the Athletics and the Unions of Lan- 
singburg. ‘At the first innings the Unions 
were sent to the bat, but made no runs. At 
the second, the Unions made two runs to the 
Athletics seventeen, by good batting. At the 
close of the fifth innings, the score stood 35 
to 3, in favor of the Athletics. It continued 
in their favor to the end of the game, the Ath- 
letics being victorious by a score of 47 to 8.” 

Another correspondent, who does not sign 
his report, sends us the particulars of the same 
match, and says the Unions are commonly 
known as the “ hay-makers.” 

Bob says the Athletics were to have playea 
the Eckfords, but were prevented; but they 
played the Enterprise of Baltimore, beating 
them by a score of 77 to 12. 

The Camden Club beat the Union by a score 
of 42 to 29. 

The Bacheler beat the Hamilton by a score 
of 62 to 18. 

The game of Cricket between the St. George 
of New York and the Germantown of Phila- 
delphia resulted in favor of the former by 37 
runs, the St. George making 202, and the 
Germantown 165. Bob belongs to the Ger- 
mantown, and we sympathize with him. 


Croquet Sorirarre. —I have invented a 
game, which I have named as above; and a 
very pretty game it is too. The manner of 
playing it is as follows: The player takes a 
mallet and two balls, and’ placing one upon 
the spot, plays it through the first wicket. 
Leaving it where it rolls, he then takes the 
second ball, and plays this likewise through 
the first wicket. He then roquets the first 
ball, and by means of the roquet-croquet gets 
into position for the second bridge, and, pass- 
ing through, roquets the ball again ;-and'so on. 
The object of the game is to go the whole 
round in one turn without missing. With 
considerable practice this end can be accom- 
plished. JosAH TRINKLE. 
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go8. Cedar Key. gog. Kingston. 
oli. gt1. Neagh. g12. It has a Bayonne (bay 
on). 913. Andes. 914. Montebello, Ill. 915. 
Macon, Ga. 916. They make a “ home run.” 
gt7. It is a grave error. 918. The battle of 
Antietam. 919. The bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. 920. Capture of Richmond. 921. 
The siege of Fort Donelson. 22. O (pen) 
(ewer) (ears) (four) (witch) of u (wills) (top) 
T (he) (vent) of h (ear-ring) W (hen) Low 
(drum) (oars) (peaks) — Open your ears; for 
which of you will stop the vent of hearing 
when loud Rumor speaks. 923. Daniel Boone. 
924. Fly-catcher. 925. Warbler. 926. Blue- 
bird. 927. Nuthatch. 928. Woodpecker. 929. 
Answer reserved. . 


gto. Trip- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


931. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 


932. Lively Sam. 933. Our goat, Ben. 934. 
I named W.R.D. 935. Lost wine. 936. Me 
big card. 937. He crawls not. 938. Burned 
clam. 939- Run, dogs, beg. 940. Grant won 
me. 941. Print once. 942. I tell straw. 943. 
Sip snug water. 944. Whales in pit. 945. 
Tom, hum on. GEORGE GIMNEY. 


CHARADE. 
946. The glow is fading in the west; 
The night will soon be here, I ween; 
The moon is rising bright and clear; 
My first is in the heavens seen. 


My second from the brilliant sun 
Comes down to drive the night away ; 
My whole may be seen all night long, 
But flies at the approach of day. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


‘river in the United States. 8. 
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PuzZzLE. 

947. Behead my whole, and I am a viscus; 
curtail my whole, and I am an emblem of 
peace; both behead and curtail my whole, and 
I am what Our Boys.and Girls may long do; 
curtail me again, and I am fifty-four; behead 
me again, and I am the lowest integral square; 
behead me again, and I am half cross; my 
whole may be found on the title-page. 


TATNAL 
REBUus. 


ConuNDRUMS. 

949. Why is a sick man like a raw hide? 

950. Why was the flood like the rule of 
George III.? 

951. Why are most churches like fashionable 
watering-places ? 

952. Why is a knight who is the same height 
as the ruler of Algiers, like the twenty-first of 
March? G. F. T. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

953- My first is in ginger, but not in cloves; 

My second is in grates, but not in stoves; 

My third is in wide, and also in narrow; 

My fourth is in hawk, but not in sparrow; 

My fifth is in mist, but not in fog; 

My sixth is in stump, but not in log; 

My seventh is in glance, but not in look; 

My whole is one of the illustrators of this 
book. Harry HASTINGS. 


DovuBLe ACROSTIC. 

The initials form a city, and the finals the 
state that itis in: — 

954. 1. Worn on the head. 
land. 3. A fish. 4. A harbor. 
ment. 6. One of the western states. 7. A 
To rest. 9. A 
RoBERT EMMET. 


2. A piece of 
5. An orna- 


large bird. 
ENIGMA. 
955- It is composed of 13 letters. The 8, 13, 
3 is aconjunction. The 1, 11, 10 is to inquire. 
The 7, 5,6 is a Hebrew: The 9, 12, 42 is a 
kind of grain. The whole was one of the pres 
idents of the United States. Bay SrAteE. 
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We hope our readers will excuse us for 

being sick last week, for we really could 
not help it. We are better, thank you, and 
have crawled into our sanctum, where those 
amazing little ‘‘stupids,” knowing we were 
confined to our bed with diphtheria, had been 
emptying their bags of letters, just as though 
the machine were in perfect order! They don’t 
deserve even the second-hand pants we prom- 
ised them. But we will examine the pile. 

Richdore’s answers are correct, but we don’t 
like those — ’s in a rebus.. The game is out of 
season. — Charlie L. sends us the programme 
of a literary exhibition in Indianapolis, in 
which “ The Voyage of Life” was represented. 

Peep should write transpositions a little plain- 
er. How can we write a few lines, unless he 
sends the book? — We have answered “ five or 
six” of Bob’s letters. He would like to become 
acquainted with some of our family — Box 1526, 
Philadelphia. ‘* Shamrock and Thistle” was 
delayed by our illness, but the binder has it 
now. 

Karl’s enigma is not within the rule; he may 
send us such a literary notice as he describes. 
— We have no use for D. O. T.’s ‘‘ Hour and 
a Half in a Lunatic Asylum.” — Many of Jack 
Spratt’s symbols cannot be represented, as 
(“wee can”). — Jack O. Lantern’s egg prob- 
lem looks old. — H. W. S., for himself and 
many others, wishes to have the Magazine en- 
larged again, and the price raised; so that he 
may obtain more of ** the story” in each num- 
ber. He forgets that somebody would have to 
write more, and our only vacation this season 
has been four weeks of sickness. 

We hope soon to have an article from the 
gentleman to whom Richdore alludes. The 
biographical sketch in The Orator would re- 
quire too much space for our crowded pages; 
but it is a good idea. The game, noticed be- 
fore, shall be kept. — Artie Crayton’s rebus is 
fair; we cannot express an opinion on the 
matter of which he complains. — ‘‘ Shamrock 
and Thistle” has been delayed by the author’s 
illness; but H. H. C. will hear of it in the 
Magazine in season to get the first copy. — 
Most of George H. D.’s matter has been used. 
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Rebuses need not be drawn, though we prefer 
the drawings. — One of Lorain Lincoln’s cross- 
words is accepted. The proverb game shall be 
used in due time. — C. W. D.’s dialogue will 
not do. — George Gimney’s double acrostic has 
the same answer as Lorain Lincoln’s. — Iowa’s 
taste is certainly good, but he is mistaken, in 
our opinion; for, judging from the letters we 
receive, most of our readers do like fairy stories. 
We don’t think the “captain” could be ob- 
tained. 

R. C. L., Jr., is a miracle at guessing. 
He sends answers to nearly all in No. 26. 
and all but one in No. 37. His puzzle is ac- 
cepted. — W. M.’s rebus will not quite do. — 
Rob Roy disclaims conundrum 741. — Cliff 
Clipper’s story is creditable to a young writer; 
but a rabbi is a Jewish doctor, and cannot be a 
worshipper of Mahomet. Youthful writers 
should take such subjects as suit their own 
fancy, and not be in a hurry to print. — Carrie 
F. E.’s letter is delightful; her puzzles are very 
good; but our rule permits us to take but one, 
the French rebus, which is capital. 


We put the following contributions into 


Our AccCEPTED DRAWER. 

Horace Hale, geographical rebus; Dickie 
Dickens, cross-word; C. B. W. and R. P. C., 
a real Latin enigma; Cotic, one rebus; Liffeth 
Lank, Hayti; C. B. W., double acrostic; Bur- 
dock Burr, transpositions ; Elppus, geographi- 
cal questions; Lorain Lincoln, blanks; Ivan- 
hoe, cross-word; Bill Long, rebus; Willie 
Wilmont, cross-word ; J. W., geographical ques- 
tions; Petruchio, transpositions; Sailor Boy, 
cross-word; Oriole, cross-word; Mr. P. Pod, 
transpositions; Little Boy Blue, geographical 
questions; E. P. A., Pekin; Bay State, trans- 
positions; Bob, double acrostic; Wide Awake, 
geographical questions, very good; Billy Rov- 
er, enigma; H. K., blanks; Willie Willow, 
conundrums; Toothpick, conundrum; Gardi- 
ner, frog question; Clarence Clayton, riddle; 
Emmet O. B., transpositions; R. C. L., Jr., 
transpositions; G. F. T., geographical ques- 
tions; Oriole, double acrostic; Freddy Front, 
transpositions; Jack Somers, charade; Billy 
Buncomb, rebus; Cliff Clipper, transpositions. 


The following contributors desire to corre- 
spond with the “ family:” B. J. B. (Jack O. 
Lantern), care of W. Terry Taylor, 53 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit, Mich.; W. J. B., 271 
Broadway, New York; Comet, Station A, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; G. Edwin, Box 3348, New York; 
M. L. P., Northampton, Mass.; Cliff Clipper, 
Lock Box 864, Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul Pry, 
South Danvers, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ABOUT RABBITS’ TEETH. 


FEW weeks since we published a para- 

graph from a couple of young sportsmen, 
who had shot a rabbit, having, instead of the 
lower front teeth, a couple of ivory tusks. We 
referred the matter to our valued contributor, 
Mr. E. A. Samuels, who has recently published 
a very interesting and instructive work on 
QOdlogy, and who is excellent authority in nat- 
ural history. He has furnished us with the 
following full explanation of the matter, which 
we insert on this page rather than defer it. 

** The occurrence of two long tusk-like teeth 
in a rabbit’s mouth, mentioned in a recent 
number of this Magazine, is an incident of 
considerable interest, and an explanation of it 
will give our young readers a knowledge of 
one of the most important facts in the natural 
history of a large class of our quadrupeds. 
The correspondent who furnished the account 
of the incident should have mentioned wheth- 
cr the upper fore-teeth or incisors were pres- 
ent or absent. If they were present, then the 
growth of the tusks was purely a freak of na- 
ture, a monstrosity. But if the upper incisors 
were absent, having either been broken off, or, 
by mischance, had never existed, then the long 
teeth in the lower jaw may be accounted for 
very naturally. 

The squirrels, rats, mice, muskrats, beavers, 
rabbits, and hares — all of which are included 
in the great order Rodentia (gnawers) — have 
sharp, chisel-shaped incisors, perfectly adapted 
to their mode of obtaining food. If we watch 
a squirrel eating a nut, we observe that, in- 
stead of placing it in his mouth, and cracking 
it with his back teeth, he invariably gnaws 
through the shell with his fore teeth. The 
beaver cuts down large trees with his powerful 
chisels, and the hare and rabbit cut off the 
bark of trees as smoothly as if a knife were 
used. Rats and mice even gnaw holes through 
walls in houses to get at their food, and also 
through thin pieces of earthen ware. Now we 
plainly see that the wear and tear is very con- 
siderable; and unless it could be remedied, 
these teeth. would soon be destroyed. How 
long would it take a squirrel to wear out his 
teeth in cutting through the hard shells of our 
hickory-nuts? Hardly-a winter’s time; and 
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as the rodents have no professional dentists, 
they would soon be toothless, and, consequent- 
ly, must starve. But Nature wisely furnishes 
them with dentists in their own mouths, and 
they are constantly being supplied with a new 
set of teeth as fast as they wear out the old ones. 

At the roots of the incisors is placed a pulpy 
substance, which constantly furnishes new tooth 
material, and keeps these organs at always the 
same length. As fast as they wear off at the 
top, they grow up at the bottom. 

At the front of these teeth is the hardest por- 
tion, called enamel, a substance as hard as flint 
glass; and behind this is the softer part, called 
dentine, about as hard as ordinary bone. This 
latter portion, of course, wears away with use 
faster than the enamel, and we thus readily see 
why the incisors retain their necessary chisel- 
shape. 

Now, that these teeth may always keep their 
proper length and form, they must be opposed 
to each other; that is, they must always have 
their hard points cutting against each other. 
If one of them be removed by accident, if one 
gets broken off or knocked out, the opposite 
tooth, being supplied*from below with new 
matter, and growing steadily, not having its 
proper check against it, soon passes its natural 
limit, and then grows up (if in the lower jaw, 
and down, if in the upper), until it has even 
passed the opposite bone, and extended many 
times beyond its proper length. 

I have examined skulls of woodchucks with 
one of the incisors several inches long, when 
it should be but about half an inch, and have 
seen the skull of a rabbit with one of the lower 
incisors actually passing into the skull above. 

If I had not already occupied so much space, 
I would give some little account of the growth 
and decay of the teeth of domestic animals, 
and show how they are affected by age; but I 
will defer this to a future number.” 

pay: We Eee 

Harpers’ MonTHLY. — We have taken this 
attractive and valuable periodical from the first 
number issued to the present time, and could 
no more do without it than we could without 
the Dictionary. It supplies a want in the fam- 
ily which no other Magazine could supply; 
and its popularity is the best evidence that it 
exactly meets the wants of the public, its cir- 
culation being over a hundred thousand. 

Published by the Harpers, New York; price, 
$4 a year. 


stadt enc 

— Ir going aloft on a ship makes your 
head swim, you will be in no danger if you 
fall overboard. 





